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AN EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR SIDGWICK'S 
PROOF OF UTILITARIANISM. 1 

NO attempt will here be made to estimate the value of the late 
Professor Sidgwick's total contribution to Ethics. The 
purpose of the present paper is merely to examine, with such 
care as the limited time at our disposal will permit, the crucial 
argument in the Methods of Ethics, by which the author seeks to 
provide Utilitarianism with an Intuitional basis, and thus to bring 
together these two ethical methods, which had hitherto for the 
most part pursued parallel, if not divergent, lines of development. 
It will be remembered that this comes nearly at the end of Book 
in, on " Intuitionism," and is supposed to represent the logical 
outcome of the preceding very careful analysis and criticism of 
the Intuitional method. The argument as a whole naturally falls 
into two main divisions : (i) the determination of what may be 
regarded as truly intuitive moral principles ; and (2) the determi- 
nation of the nature of the Good, which, as it turns out, can alone 
give to these purely formal principles of conduct the concrete 
character which they require, if they are to be employed as actual 
guides in moral action. 

In his examination of Intuitionism, and his attempt to discover 
in it a residuum of tenable doctrine, Professor Sidgwick has, in 
one respect at least, observed most commendable caution. He 
has pitilessly analyzed the conventional tautological propositions, 
and candidly pointed out the inconsistencies that are inevitable, 
so long as Intuitionism is regarded as affirming an aggregate of 
independent, but at the same time absolutely valid, particular 
principles, corresponding in detail to the various recognized vir- 
tues. The result of this searching examination, as will be re- 
membered, is a good deal the same in the latest as in the earliest 
edition. In the first edition of the Methods (1874), Samuel 
Clarke's maxims of Equity and Beneficence were accepted as 

1 Read before the Philosophical Section of the American Psychological Association 
at Baltimore, December, 1900. 
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really intuitive — "as much so as the axioms of mathematics." 
In the later editions (e. g., 5th ed., 1893), the statements are some- 
what more guarded ; but it is still held that in the principles of Jus- 
tice and Benevolence, as commonly recognized, " there is at least a 
self-evident element, immediately cognizable by abstract intu- 
ition," ' while a third intuitive principle, that of rational Pru- 
dence, is also admitted. The explicit formulation of this third 
principle in the later editions need not be regarded as in itself 
particularly significant, since it might very reasonably be held 
that the principle was implicitly recognized as intuitive in the 
earlier treatment ; but it is to be noted that, in the later and 
more elaborate form of the author's proof of Utilitarianism, with 
which we are here more particularly concerned, this principle 
of rational Prudence is regarded as in a sense more ultimate 
than that of Benevolence, since it is accepted as logically coordi- 
nate with, if not logically prior to, the more general principle 
(not named, as we shall see) from which that of Benevolence is 
deduced. 

Assuming, then, as of course we must, that this later enumera- 
tion of three intuitive principles, corresponding to the virtues, 
rational Prudence, Benevolence, and Justice, accurately repre- 
sents the author's later, if not also his earlier view as to the In- 
tuitional foundation of Ethics, it may be well first to recall the 
precise form in which these principles are given. The two which 
are certainly treated as intuitive are: (1) the principle which is 
supposed to underlie the ordinary conception of Justice, viz. : " It 
cannot be right for A to treat B in a manner in which it would 
be wrong for B to treat A, merely on the ground that they are 
two different individuals, and without there being any difference 
between the natures or circumstances of the two which can be 
stated as a reasonable ground for difference of treatment " ; and (2) 
the principle of rational Prudence just referred to, viz., that 
one part of a given conscious experience is not to be regarded, 
other things being equal, as of more importance than any other 
equal part of the same experience. The precise formulation of 
the third supposed intuition, from which the abstract principle of 
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rational Benevolence is directly deduced, will be considered 
when we come to see how it is actually derived by the author. 

Now, in connection with these supposed intuitions, three 
closely related questions at once present themselves : (1) Are 
any or all of these principles to be accepted as really intuitive, 
without further examination? (2) What, exactly, does each of 
these principles imply? (3) Are they all to be regarded as 
strictly on the same plane ? If the first question be answered in 
the affirmative, the two others may perhaps be regarded as super- 
fluous ; otherwise they will most certainly be relevant. As re- 
gards the first question, it is difficult to see that Professor Sidg- 
wick has taken the necessary steps to prove that any of these 
principles are intuitive, even granting for the time that they all 
may very well be such. Throughout the treatise he has studiously 
avoided all metaphysical and epistemological questions, and, on 
the whole, this has been most fortunate for his treatment of 
Ethics ; but it is difficult to see how one is to prove that the 
principles in question are strictly intuitive, without for the time 
passing over into Epistemology. The mere fact that, when sepa- 
rately considered, they commend themselves to common sense, 
which seems to be the test depended upon by the author, is 
plainly insufficient ; for the result of philosophical reflection very 
commonly is to show that what common sense unites must be 
separated, and that what common sense separates must be 
united. 

Since, then, we cannot accept these principles as intuitive without 
further examination ; and since we cannot directly raise episte- 
mological questions without entering into those very discussions 
which the author explicitly avoids, it seems fairest to pass on 
at once to the two remaining, very closely related questions : 
What, exactly, does each of these principles imply ? And, in 
particular, are they all to be regarded as strictly on the same 
plane ? Professor Sidgwick himself suggests one important dif- 
ference, in making the transition from his treatment of the so- 
called intuition of Justice to that of the intuitions which are sup- 
posed to correspond to rational Prudence and Benevolence. He 
says : "The principle just discussed [Justice], which seems to be 
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more or less clearly implied in the common notion of ' fairness ' 
or ' equity,' is obtained by considering the similarity of the indi- 
viduals that make up a Logical Whole or Genus. There are 
others, no less important, which emerge in the consideration of 
the similar parts of a Mathematical or Quantitative Whole." x 

Now it is partly because the principle of Justice, as here formu- 
lated, does not depend upon this conception of a quantitative 
whole, which to many seems inapplicable to Ethics, that it almost 
inevitably appears more ultimate than the other two principles, in 
the particular form here given, whether or not one think proper 
to ascribe to it a strictly intuitive character. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that this principle, viz., that " it cannot be right for A to 
treat B in a manner in which it would be wrong for B to treat A, 
merely on the ground that they are two different individuals," 
is much more extensive in its application than what is ordinarily 
understood by Justice. This fact is not sufficiently recognized 
by the author. Yet from the mere statement of the principle, it 
is evident that it applies at least to all our moral relations to 
others. It is thus a regulative principle, applicable to rational 
Benevolence, quite as much as to Justice, though so abstract that 
the subordinate principles, justice and benevolence as ordinarily 
understood, need to be formulated before this general principle 
can be of much practical assistance in directing moral conduct. 
But if one consider the matter more closely, it will be evident 
that this same abstract principle, here called that of Justice, ap- 
plies not merely to all our conduct which directly concerns others, 
but equally to that part of our conduct which more immediately 
concerns ourselves ; for any recognized form of ethical theory 
demands some reason for our treating ourselves differently from 
others, though the reasons accepted as valid no doubt vary quite 
considerably. 

It thus gradually becomes evident that the principle which we 
are examining is not a particular ethical principle at all, but rather 
an abstract statement of that postulate of objectivity, or impar- 
tiality, which is implied in all ethical reasoning as such. Whether 
or not one call this postulate an intuition depends, of course, upon 

ip.380. 
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one's theory of knowledge. At any rate, from the epistemolog- 
ical point of view, it would appear to be on a plane with the most 
fundamental methodological postulates of the various sciences 
and disciplines ; it is not a particular principle, referring to any 
one side of our moral experience more than to all others. 

When we come to consider the supposed intuitions correspond- 
ing to rational Prudence and Benevolence, as here formulated, it 
soon becomes evident that we are dealing with relatively subor- 
dinate principles, and principles that involve certain assumptions 
that are likely to make them less universally acceptable. The 
principle of rational Prudence — viz., that one should aim at one's 
good on the whole — looks at first very innocent, at any rate so 
long as the Good is left undefined, and so long as the point in- 
sisted upon merely is that " difference of priority and posteriority 
in time is not a reasonable ground for having more regard to the 
consciousness of one moment than to that of another." But 
when it develops that this principle is regarded as logically sep- 
arate from, and apparently as logically prior to, that of Benevo- 
lence, it needs little argument to prove that this supposed ' in- 
tuition ' is by no means free from certain assumptions which 
themselves assuredly have no intuitive basis. 

The most important, perhaps, is the highly questionable as- 
sumption that there is a good for me that is originally separate 
from the good of others. This at once commits one to that 
"dualism of the Practical Reason," which Professor Sidgwick 
frankly admits in the final chapter of the Methods. But this is 
not all. When Professor Sidgwick argues that all that is neces- 
sarily implied is that the Good be " conceived as a mathematical 
whole, of which the integrant parts are realized in different parts 
or moments of a lifetime," he partly suggests a really serious 
difficulty. As a matter of fact, the Good is here assumed to be 
not merely a mathematical whole — which might vaguely suggest 
certain internal relations — but a quasi-physical aggregate, as op- 
posed to an organic whole. And this plainly begs the question, 
as against certain forms of ethical theory for which the author 
has no sympathy, e. g., Self-realization. 

How important this latter assumption really is, can readily be 
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seen from the use which Professor Sidgwick makes of it ; for 
he immediately proceeds to base his further argument upon this 
questionable analogy. Just as the notion of individual good is 
" constructed by comparison and integration of the different 
' goods ' that succeed one another in the series of our conscious 
states," so the notion of Universal Good maybe found "by com- 
parison and integration of the goods of all individual human — or 
sentient — existences." In other words, consider the Good, what- 
ever that may prove to be, in abstraction from the nature of the 
being for whom it is the Good, and the question of more or less 
is all that remains. Mathematics, the most abstract of all the 
sciences, is at least ideally applicable here in the most thorough- 
going fashion, precisely because we are dealing with something 
that is already abstract. 

It should be observed that we have not even yet obtained the 
desired intuition of rational Benevolence — which is emerging 
rather slowly for an intuition — viz., the principle " that each 
one is morally bound to regard the good of any other individual 
as much as his own, except in so far as he judges it to be less, 
when impartially viewed, or less certainly knowable or attainable 
by him." This is confessedly a deduction, though a perfectly 
logical one, from the more general principle — here employed, 
but unnamed — that ' the good of one individual is not as such to 
be preferred to that of any other individual.' 

Now what is this unnamed principle, here treated as the real 
ultimate, from which the principle of rational Benevolence is 
regarded as merely a corollary? Professor Sidgwick does injus- 
tice to the strength of his own argument, such as it is, by repre- 
senting this principle as suggested by analogy, i. e., by arguing 
that, just as one part of the individual's good is of no more im- 
portance than any other equal part, so one part of the total good 
(or good of all) is of no more importance than any other equal 
part of the same. This is making the all-important transition from 
the subjective, in the sense of merely self-regarding, attitude to the 
objective ethical attitude altogether too easily. As a matter of fact, 
this unnamed principle, here treated as an ultimate, is merely the 
original so-called principle of Justice, translated into terms of 
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the Good. Any deduction from it, therefore, like the abstract 
principle of Benevolence, involves the same assumption, viz., that 
moral distinctions are to be interpreted in terms of the Good, in- 
stead of in terms of duty, good will, etc., an assumption which, 
no matter how capable of being justified by argument, can by no 
means be regarded as intuitive. Of the author's abstract princi- 
ple of Benevolence, then, we must conclude : (1) that it is a de- 
duction from another principle, rather than a separate intuition ; 
and (2) that the principle from which it is deduced cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as an intuition, even if we should accept the 
so-called principle of Justice as such. 

So much then, for the three fundamental so-called ' intuitions,' 
which are regarded by Professor Sidgwick as affording the needed 
Intuitional foundation for Ethics. 1 By themselves, however, these 
intuitions are insufficient, according to his own admission ; for he 
holds that they all equally imply a Good, still undetermined, of 
which they are to be regarded as ' distributive ' principles. That 
this is true even of Justice, is asserted in the following definite 
statement : " Justice (when regarded as essentially and always a 
virtue) lies in distributing Good (or evil) impartially according to 
right rules." 2 

Before passing on to this second main division of the author's 
proof of Utilitarianism, which fortunately will not detain us long, 
viz : the determination of the nature of the Good, which all of 
these so-called ' intuitions ' are supposed to imply, and of which 
they are regarded as ' distributive ' principles, two preliminary criti- 
cisms require to be made : (1) The very abstract principle of 
Justice, at any rate, which has turned out to be merely the pos- 
tulate of objectivity, or impartiality, implied in all ethical reason- 
ing, does not logically imply an apportionment of the Good, as 
the author holds that all of these principles do, precisely because 
it is so abstract that it applies to the Duty Ethics as well as to the 
various forms of the Ethics of the Good. (2) It must not hastily 
be assumed that even the subordinate principles, rational Prudence 

1 Of " the axiom of Rational Benevolence" in particular, lie has said a little be- 
fore, that it is, in his view, "required as a rational basis for the Utilitarian system." 

2 P- 393- 
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and Benevolence, which, as here formulated, do undoubtedly imply 
the conception of the Good, are necessarily to be regarded as ' dis- 
tributive,' rather than as ' regulative,' principles. Whether they 
are to be the one or the other, depends entirely upon the nature of 
the Good, still left undetermined. 

It is impossible here to enlarge upon this distinction between 
' distributive ' and ' regulative ' principles ; but fortunately it is 
at once fairly obvious and quite commonly recognized. If the 
Good be conceived as something, e. g., happiness, which is to be 
portioned out, as nearly as may be, into equal parts, these princi- 
ples will of course have to be regarded as externally distributive. 
If, on the other hand, the Good be conceived as organic in char- 
acter, e. g., Self-realization, or even 'health of the social or- 
ganism,' we can no longer speak of ' distribution ' merely, as if 
a lump sum of money were to be impartially distributed. On 
the contrary, all the principles of Ethics — these as much as any 
others — must then be regarded as internally regulative, and as 
deriving their specific character from the concrete nature of the 
Good. 

But let us return to Professor Sidgwick's own argument. 
What is the Good, which is supposed to be implied by all three 
of these principles, here treated as distributive ? It should be 
carefully noted that this problem, by far the most important of 
all for any form of ethical theory except pure Intuitionism, is not 
here discussed with anything like philosophical thoroughness. 
The attempt rather seems to be to show what, on the whole, 
commends itself to common sense as the Good. This is particu- 
larly disappointing, since the direct investigation of the problem 
has been deferred so long. After remarking that it will not do 
to say that virtue itself is the Good, since that would involve one 
in an obvious logical circle, the author provisionally identifies the 
Good with ' desirable conscious or sentient life.' But he further 
observes that not all psychical existence can be regarded as ulti- 
mately desirable, " since psychical life as known to us includes 
pain as well as pleasure, and so far as it is painful, it is not de- 
sirable." This, of course, frankly assumes that ' desirable ' con- 
sciousness is happiness or pleasure. Now he urges that this is 
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the only possible criterion of feeling as feeling ; and further that 
both cognition and volition, taken strictly by themselves, are quite 
neutral in respect of desirability. The details of the argument 
may be neglected, for, as will readily be seen, the result is a fore- 
gone conclusion. By this highly abstract method, — which prac- 
tically begs the question, by arbitrarily isolating the different 
sides of consciousness, — happiness, or pleasure, is vindicated as 
the only practicable test of what is desirable in conscious life. 
And the Good being thus defined, the author holds that we are 
finally at liberty to regard the three genuine moral intuitions, re- 
lating respectively to Prudence, Justice, and Beneficence, as afford- 
ing the needed Intuitional basis of pure Universalistic Hedonism 
or Utilitarianism. 

Little need be said by way of summary. As the chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, it is evident that Professor Sidg- 
wick's proof of Utilitarianism equally involves the validity of his 
treatment of the three fundamental ' intuitions ' and his hasty de- 
termination of the nature of the Good, which he holds that all of 
these intuitions imply. As regards the three supposed intuitions, 
we found that they were by no means on the same plane. The 
so-called intuition of Justice turned out to be merely the postu- 
late of objectivity, or impartiality, implied in all ethical reasoning 
as such, and not a separate intuition, referring to one part of 
moral conduct more than to others. From the epistemological 
point of view, therefore, it appeared to be closely analogous to 
the most fundamental methodological postulates of the various 
sciences and disciplines. 

Moreover, to the relatively subordinate principles of rational 
Prudence and Benevolence, also assumed as intuitive and ap- 
parently as being on the same plane with that of Justice, two 
special criticisms were found to apply: (1) The assumption of 
an original separateness between the interest of each individual 
and that of all others could not be conceded. (2) We found 
that only the principle of rational Prudence was really treated as 
a separate intuition, that of Benevolence having been arrived at 
indirectly. The first step was the disguised translation of the 
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original principle of Justice into terms of the Good, a conversion 
which itself should have been justified by argument. The second 
step was a deduction from this principle in its modified form. 
The principle of Benevolence, therefore, as here formulated, is at 
least twice removed from being an intuition in the proper sense, 
even if the author's abstract principle of Justice be regarded as 
such. 

Again, we have seen that these principles do not, as the author 
claims, all imply a Good, still undetermined, of which they are 
to be regarded as ' distributive ' principles. The so-called principle 
of Justice is so abstract that it does not necessarily imply the 
conception of the Good at all. Even rational Prudence and 
Benevolence, as here formulated, are not necessarily to be re- 
garded as ' distributive ' principles merely. That will depend 
upon the nature of the Good, still left undetermined ; for if the 
Good, e. g., turns out to be Self-realization, or even 'health of the 
social organism,' no particular principle of Ethics can be regarded 
as externally distributive, but all must rather be regarded as in- 
ternally regulative, and as deriving their specific character from 
the concrete nature of the Good. Finally, even assuming these 
principles to be ' distributive,' the author's hasty determination of 
the nature of the Good hardly pretends to be a philosophical 
treatment of this all-important problem, but is rather an attempt 
to justify Hedonism to common sense. When he practically 
rests his case upon the argument that pleasure is the only possible 
criterion of the value of feeling as feeling, he unconsciously begs 
the question, which is, and must remain, whether or not the 
value of conscious life is to be determined solely in terms of 
feeling. 

Ernest Albee. 

Cornell University. 



